the Chancellor would rouse him or pass over such a
note as:

" This debate is worth 3 dinners. I beseech you be not
weary of it, but attend it with all patience/*

The King was in the habit of deferring to Hyde, and he
permitted the Chancellor to saddle him* with much more
of the routine of government than he himself desired or
thought necessary. He deferred to the older man in all sorts
of ways, so much so that when Mary of Orange came to
pay her native country a visit for the first time since she
was twelve years old, this exchange of notes took place at
the Privy Council:

Charles: I would willingly make a visite to my sister
at tunbridge for a night or two ,at furthest, when do you
thinke I can best spare that time?

Hyde: I know no reason why you may not for such a
tyme (2 nights) go the next weeke about Wensday or
Thursday and returne tyme enough for the adiournment
(of Parliament) which yett ought to be the week fol-
lowinge.

I suppose you will goe with a light Trayne.

Charles: I intend to take nothing but my night bag.

Hyde: You will not go without 40 or jo horse!

Charles: I counte that part of my night bag.

Mary's visit had come at a time when domestic troubles
were added to her brother's cares of state, and they were
much more upon his mind than any mere governmental
difficulties. In September his favourite brother, Henry,
whose cheerful youth had greatly endeared him to all
England, died of smallpox after it had been thought he
was out of danger.

Then James caused great tribulation in the family circle
by confessing that for many months he had been carrying